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NEW BOOKS EEVIEWED 717 

M08ES Corr Tyler. Selections from His Letters and Diaries. Made 
and Edited by Jessica Tyler Austin. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Company, 1911. 

The most celebrated diaries known to literature belong to at least one 
of three kinds — the diary of morbid and vehement emotion, like Marie 
Bashkirtseff's, which fairly palpitates with self - consciousness ; the diary 
of serene and philosophical meditation, like Emerson's, that records the 
writer's most private reflections on the sublimated subjects that interest 
him, without showing that he is under the influence of an abnormal 
degree of self -absorption ; and, finally, the objective diary, like John Eve- 
lyn's, which notes, not what the writer himself has been thinking, but 
what he has seen and heard. 

The flavor of Dr. Tyler's diary smacks distinctly in turn of each of the 
three. It goes very deeply and subtly into the study and analysis of his 
own particular outlook on life; touches upon countless aspects of thought, 
in the highest reaches of the human mind, that have no special relation 
to himself; and, finally, describes, with singular vividness, incidents of 
the writer's travels, details the more interesting events of his daily 
life, and shows the characteristics of the prominent persons with whom he 
is 'associated from time to time. 



Diaby of Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy under Lincoln and 
Johnson. With an Introduction by John T. Morse, Jr. Volumes I., 
II., HI. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1911. 

These three handsome volumes, which, though bulky, contain hardly a 
superfluous word, so clear, so vigorous, and precise is Mr. Welles's style, 
form the most valuable contribution of personal impressions which has 
been made to our knowledge of the intimate side of American political 
history since the publication of the diary of John Quincy Adams. It 
is really more important than that profuse but egotistic and somewhat 
exacerbated record, because the times of the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion, the two periods which Mr. Welles so minutely describes from per- 
sonal observation, were of far more burning interest than the times in 
which our sixth President played so conspicuous and honorable a part, 
although his career, it is true, was coincident with the second contest 
with Great Britain and with the acrimonious controversy over slavery. 

But the interest of Mr. Welles's diary is not attributable simply to 
the stupendous nature of the prolonged double crisis of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction, to which it is confined. The salt with which it is 
so highly flavored is chiefly due to the very pronounced individuality of 
the writer, to the shrewdness, penetration, and candor of his intelligence, 
and to the fund of information and experience which he possessed. He 
had been a participant in public life for many years before he entered 
the cabinet. Thoroughly versed in the history of his country, he was an 
ardent lover of the Constitution, and a profound student of the influences 
which had led up to its adoption, and of the principles which it embodied. 
A consistent and firm supporter of the rights of the States, he was, at 
the same time, an uncompromising advocate of the inviolable supremacy 
of the central government. 

Sprung from the oldest stock of New England, he had grown up 



